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Regulating Lines 
By Claude Bragdon 


2 WORK of 
oe architecture 
nN i may be both 
oa Ya dramatic 
and organic, but it will 
fail to achieve the per- 
fection of a work of art unless it be also schematic. 

What is the meaning of this word in this 
connection? It means a disposition of parts 
according to some co-ordinating law or prin- 
ciple—just as every part of every snowflake, 
for example, is disposed according to the mathe- 
matical law which governs water-crystallization. 
Only in this way is multiplicity co-ordinated 
into unity, and unity dissolved into multiplicity 
without itself being lost in the process. Like 
the string of a bead necklace, like the baton 
of an orchestra leader, schematization is the 
binder, the preserver of union. 

In decorative and pictorial art this 1s fre- 
quently the color scheme, a principle according 
to which colors have been chosen, grouped, and 
proportioned ; in music it is the key, or chosen 
series of notes comprising a single scale; and 
the division of time into bars, beats, and mea- 
sures operates to the same end. 

Now, quite in analogy with this dividing of 
time into larger, lesser, and least units, it 1s an 
aid to unity in architectural design to divide 
space similarly. And because it is the general 
practice to develop an architectural idea first 
in two dimensions, the useful agent for such 
subdivision will be a surface marked off into 
squares—what is known as profile paper. By 
means of such regu/ating lines the principal rela- 
tions of length, width, height, and of lesser sub- 
divisions to greater, are easily co-ordinated into 
a single scheme of mathematically related parts, 
expressible by ratios of small quantity—‘‘ musi- 
cal” therefore. 

Such employment of linear units is one aspect 


“regulating lines” 


In lieu of wide and somewhat difficult search 
on the reader’s part, Mr. Bragdon focusses for 
us a concise survey of man’s attempts to follow 
in his designing, with prac- 
tical suggestions for utilizing their aid.—EDITOR. 
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of what is known as 
static symmetry. It is 
the most obvious 
method of tying a de- 
sign together by means 
of an invisible mathe- 
matical net. It can be seen in the enclosures built 
by primitive man no less than in the works of 
great architects, as their surviving drawings, 
indeed, sometimes attest (Illustration 1). There 
is another order of regulating lines, however, 
more subtle, more various, and at the same time 
more simple: the co-ordination of the various 
parts of a design by means of such elementary 
geometrical figures as the circle, the equilateral 
triangle, and the square. 

“The regulating line,” says Le Corbusier, 
“is a satisfaction of a spiritual order which 
leads to the pursuit of ingenious and harmonious 
relations. It confers upon the work the quality 
of rhythm.” Now the circle, the equilateral 
triangle, and the square, themselves yield “a 
satisfaction of a spiritual order’”’ because the 
spiritual world is the archetypal world and 
they are archetypal. To attempt to tell why, 
or in what manner, would lead too far afield; 
suffice it to say that they are the two-dimen- 
sional correlatives of the sphere, and of the 
tetrahedron and the cube, the simplest of the 
Platonic solids. A more intelligible reason is 
that these figures may be said to constitute the 
“regulating lines” of the human temple itself, 
as shown in Illustration 2. And to them should 
be added the pentagram, or five-pointed star, 
which is also intimately related to the body of 
man—its symbol, in point of fact, by reason 
of man’s “five-foldness.” 

Another easily applied and highly useful 
variety of regulating lines is what are known 
as parallel diagonals. The principal mass of a 
building being indicated in the form of a rec- 
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tangle, the diagonal of that rectangle and its 
perpendiculars will establish the proportions of 
the secondary elements—pavilions, wings, doors, 
windows, etc. This conforms to the laws which 
govern bodily structure, for a tall, thin person 
has long, slender hands and feet; whereas if the 
figure be stout and squat these members will be 
short and thick. The use of this order of regu- 
lating lines is indicated in Illustration 3. 

But the most important system of regulating 
lines is that to which Jay Hambidge, its re- 
discoverer, gave the name of dynamic symme- 
try. It differs from static symmetry in that 
it is based upon the commensurability of areas 
instead of the commensurability of lines. It is 
said to have originated in the land-surveying 
operations by means of rope-stretching of the 
ancient Egyptians, an art at which they became 
very adroit by reason of the annual inundation 
of the Nile valley. They applied the same meth- 
ods to the laying-out of their temples; the 
Greeks learned these from the Egyptians and 
ultimately developed a universal canon of pro- 
portion. Such at least was Mr. Hambidge’s 
contention, largely borne out by the evidence 
which he adduced. 

It is my belief that a working knowledge 
of dynamic symmetry will become a necessary 
part of the education of the architect of the 
future; and as it is to him that this essay is 
primarily addressed, I shall present the bare 
essentials of the system as briefly and clearly 
as I can. 

When Hambidge told me that the loga- 
rithmic spiral was the generative figure of 
dynamic symmetry I had to believe in it at 
once, because this “spira mirabilis” is as it 
were the form of forms; and, if the astronomers 
are right in thinking that the spiral nebule are 
stellar systems like our own, it is the very 
pattern of the universe itself. This spiral ap- 
pears constantly in nature as a cone rolled in 
upon itself, the result of continued propor- 
tionate growth, as illustrated in the nautilus’ 
shell and the ram’s horn, and there are few 
organic forms in which the logarithmic spiral 
may not be traced. 

This, then, is the egg from which dynamic 
symmetry is hatched, and the process is as 
follows: First translate the spiral into its rec- 
tilinear equivalent, as in Illustration 4. (4) 
Now complete the rectangle and it will be 
seen that the two radii vectors of the spiral at 
right angles to one another (indicated in dotted 
lines) constitute a diagonal and the perpendicu- 
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lar to the diagonal. These lines establish pro- 
portion within the rectangle for the reason that 
the perpendicular to the diagonal is itself the 
diagonal of a reciprocal rectangle (B), and this 
process goes on repeating itself as shown in the 
whirling-square rectangle C. 

There are certain rectangles whose sides are 
divided into equal parts by the perpendicular 
to the diagonal. These possess remarkable 
properties, one of which is that the ends and 
sides, though not (with one exception) com- 
mensurable in line, are commensurable in 
square. They are called root-rectangles, and 
the first four of the series with their combina- 
tions and derivatives constitute the material, 
so to speak, of dynamic symmetry. They are 
shown, together with the square, their generat- 
ing figure, in Illustration 5, and Illustration 6 
shows them subdivided by means of their di- 
agonals and perpendiculars to the diagonals into 
reciprocal forms, similar to the whole. Let us 
examine these rectangles in detail. 

In the root-two rectangle, the long side is 
divided into two equal parts by the perpen- 
dicular to the diagonal. A square constructed 
on the end is exactly one-half, in area, of the 
square constructed on the side. The numerical 
relation between the end and side would be 
1: 4/2, or 1: 1.4142, an indeterminate fraction. 
The perpendicular to the diagonal forms the 
diagonal of a reciprocal rectangle equal to half 
the whole, and lines drawn through the inter- 
sections of the perpendiculars with the diago- 
nals subdivide the rectangle into shapes similar 
to the whole 

In the root-three rectangle the side is di- 
vided into three equal parts by the perpen- 
dicular to the diagonal. A square on the end 
is one-third the area of a square on the side, 
the end and side being therefore in the relation 
of 1: »/3. The reciprocal defined by the perpen- 
dicular to the diagonal is one-third the whole. 

In the root-four rectangle the perpendicular 
divides the side into four parts, the ratio be- 
tween its end and side being 1: 4. The square 
root of four being two, this root rectangle is 
unique in having its sides commensurate both 
by squares and by linear units. The reciprocal 
defined by the perpendicular to the diagonal is 
one-fourth of the whole. 

In the root-five rectangle the division 1s 
into five parts and the ratio between the end 
and the side 1: /5. A derivative of the root- 
five rectangle, and closely related to it, is the 
whirling-square rectangle, so called because its 
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continued reciprocals cut off squares (C, Ilus- 
tration 4). An interesting fact in connection 
with the whirling-square rectangle is that the 
ratio between its end and its side, 1: 1.618, 1s 
also the ratio between any two terms of a con- 
verging summation series—so called because 
each succeeding term of the system is obtained 
by adding the two preceding terms. This 
ratio expresses the fact in the growth of plants 
known as phyllotaxis, or leaf-distribution, thus 
relating this rectangle to nature in a direct and 
vital way. 

As said before, only the first four root- 
rectangles are used in dynamic symmetry, 
because beyond the root-five the relations be- 
come too subtle for the eye to resolve—like 
those harmonics which are beyond the com- 
pass of the human ear. The whirling-square 
rectangle is a root-five rectangle minus one of 
the whirling square’s reciprocals. A square- 
plus-a-root-five rectangle determined, according 
to Mr. Hambidge, the chief proportions of the 
Parthenon, and there are other derivatives and 
combinations which might be mentioned, but 
farther than this it 1s not necessary or profit- 
able to go. 

The easiest way to lay out the root-rec- 
tangles is by a decimally divided scale, though 
it is the one least calculated to bring out their 
harmonic subdivisions and their relation to one 
another. The ratios between the ends and sides 
expressed decimally are as follows: 
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A better way, at least for a beginner, is to 
use geometry instead of arthmetic, developing 
the rectangles from the square and from one 
another; for by these means they are perceived 
to be units of an infinite series having certain 
properties in common, and interrelated in amus- 
ing and amazing ways. 

The method is indicated in Illustration 5: 
the diagonal of each root-rectangle, beginning 
with the square, determines the length of the 
side of the next succeeding. They may also 
be developed inside a square by using the 
quadrant of circle as shown in J, Illustration 5. 
The root-four rectangle, being a double square, 
is established by a single semicircular swing of 
the compass. A quick way of drawing a root-five 
rectangle is shown in Illustration 4, and thereby 
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is automatically created within it a rectangle 
of the whirling squares and its reciprocal. 

Architectural design, in the last analysis, 1s 
a matter of space subdivision, and as such is 
all compounded of mathematical relations— 
they are ¢here, whether or no, and cannot be 
thought or argued away. This being so, if these 
relations, instead of being merely fortuitous, 
are made orderly, coherent, of the same sort 
discoverable in organic growth and structure, 
there will result that satisfaction of the eye to 
which we give the name of beauty, the cor- 
relative of that satisfaction of the mind to 
which we give the name of truth. 

The square, the circle, the equilateral tri- 


-angle, the root-rectangles and the rectangle of 


the whirling squares are significant forms in the 
sense that they are mathematically unique and 
important, as it were archetypal. Therefore it 
is entirely reasonable that. they should be used 
as regulating lines, a warp of stretched threads, 
so to speak, on which to weave any design 
whatsoever. And this woof, or pattern, how- 
ever free and various, will be subtly acted 
upon by what is underneath—the mathematics 
will show through, imparting to the design an 
organic beauty which it might otherwise lack. 

It is quite true that masterpieces have been 
created by men who could have had no knowl- 
edge either of static or dynamic symmetry. 
Their work, nevertheless, on analysis is found 
to submit itself to such geometrical synopsis. 
The explanation of this is that “the artist 
follows the rules without knowing them’’—he 
is a subjective mathematician in the same sense 
that a gifted but untrained musician uncon- 
sciously follows the laws of musical harmony. 
The question then arises, why have regulating 
lines if the intuition of the artist achieves the 
desired result without them? The sister art of 
music provides the most effective answer to this 
question. No matter how gifted a composer 
may be, for his talent to express itself fully a 
knowledge of harmony is necessary; his igno- 
rance of it will bar him from certain things he 
might otherwise accomplish, and trap him into 
errors otherwise avoided. Now, regulating lines 
are to architecture what the science of harmony 
is to music. It is true that they have only a 
negative value, in that they will no more make 
a man a good designer than a knowledge of 
harmony will make a man a good composer: 
they are an aid, and not a substitute for self- 
expression, but they are an aid which should 
not be underrated or ignored. 


PROIOeTEDHS by Sigurd Fischer 


President’s Office and Executive Offices, respectively, of E. R. Squibb 8 Sons, 
Squibb Building, New York City. The Firm of Ely facques Kahn, architects 


Modernism in Woodwork 
by Alfred Berman 


SX HE so-called “modernistic”’ style of 
~T Ts design was accorded a cold reception 
aX ya by cabinetmakers as well as by most 
9-4 other craftsmen when it arrived on 
our shores, for craftsmen are by training, and 
hence by second nature, extremely conservative 
in the practice of their respective vocations. 
Steeped in the beauties of the past, they are 
too often incapable of recognizing merit in the 
work of the present. In the beginning it was 
frequently with a certain amount of contemptu- 
ous amusement that they deigned to execute a 
work designed in this presumptuous new fash- 
ion. Only too often, alas, the finished product 
displayed ample evidence of the lack of sym- 
pathy and understanding on the part of the 
maker. But when architects of prominence 
evinced a tendency to patronize it, a certain 
number of craftsmen awoke to the realization 
that this style of design merited and demanded 


no less careful study and aspiring craftsman- 
ship than had been accorded in the past to the 
classic periods by generations of artisans. In 
particular, the cabinetmaker found himself 
forced to cope with a number of problems, 
many of which were complex, and all of which 
were of great importance. 

The most important development of all for 
the cabinetmaker, and the source of many of 
his ills, lies in the new emphasis which has 
been placed upon the character and the effects 
of the wood itself. Much of the present-day 
design is evidently planned simply to set off 
the veneer and to emphasize it, throwing upon 
it the burden of the entire decorative function. 
It is therefore not surprising that many of the 
architects visit the veneer yards to select their 
veneers before they design their woodwork. 

In response to this strong emphasis placed 
on the wood, rich and unusual cabinet woods 
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were placed at a premium, and as a result a 
concentrated worldwide effort was made to ob- 
tain unusual new woods. 

It was necessary to analyze these woods, to 
experiment, to study. Certain ones had to be 
discarded, others used with care. Some were 
of a streaky nature, others defective; others 
again displayed a tendency to check and split 
after a short time. Woods which were ideal 
for furniture, where small surfaces prevail, were 
often entirely useless for wainscoting which 
deals always in large expanses. Many things 
had to be learned by costly experience—and 
there are many more yet to be learned. 

It should be noted that the best of modern 
woodwork is invariably made of plywood. To 
some of my readers this will seem an entirely 
unnecessary statement. Nevertheless, I am 
sure that to others it will come as a shock. 
There are still many persons, and among them 
not a few architects, who believe that veneer- 
ing is a process employed to save materials and 
expense, and that it is at best a rather shoddy 
practice. The truth of the matter is that, 
broadly speaking, to-day all good woodwork 
is veneered, not to save expense, for it is often 
more costly, but to insure lasting qualities and 
a more beautiful job. It is not my intention 
to enter into a technical discussion of the ad- 
vantage of plywood over solid wood, this being 
a subject which has been often and compre- 
hensively treated. Yet it should be stressed 
that without plywood much of our modern 
woodwork would be extremely impracticable if 
not impossible. But it is important to point 
out that plywood has by no means reached the 
height of its development, and that wood- 
workers everywhere, as well as research bureaus 
of various kinds, are constantly experimenting 
in an endeavor to improve the technical quali- 
ties of this very important product. Such prog- 
ress as woodwork will make in the future will 
doubtless depend upon improvements in the 
fabrication of plywood. 

Most face veneers to-day are sliced to }%s in. 
in thickness—some slightly thicker, others even 
thinner. Not many modern woods, with the 
exception of oaks and related woods, are sawn. 
This is due to the costliness of most imported 
woods, which makes it expedient for the veneer 
man to get the greatest possible yield from his 
log. It is also of importance to the cabinet- 
maker, for the thinner the veneers are cut the 
finer can be the matching of the successive 
sheets. Nevertheless, 4% in. is somewhat thinner 
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than good practice would recommend. A thick- 
ness of \% to Mp in. is to be preferred. It is in- 
teresting to note that many architects continue 
to specify that no veneer less than 1% in., and 
in some cases 4 in. in thickness, shall be used 
on wainscoting. It is doubtless the intent of 
these architects to provide a substantial and 
lasting job. The result, however, is quite the 
contrary. 

When a veneer log is sliced or “shaved” 
into its component sheets of veneer Mg in. 
thick, these sheets are kept together in the 
same order in which they leave the log—often 
they are numbered to avoid confusion. When 
the cabinetmaker begins to assemble his veneers, 
in laying out the panels for his wainscoting, he 
usually matches these sheets of veneer by re- 
versing every second sheet, producing a series 
of matched figures, often called “flowers,” 
which repeats itself from one panel to the 
next, gradually changing its form by graded 
variations. From the first panel to the last 
there is a decided difference in figure and char- 
acter, but between any given panel and its 
immediate neighbors the difference is generally 
imperceptible. There is more than one way of 
matching the sheets of veneers together, and 
since this is a matter of great importance in 
determining the final character of the wood- 
work, it should be given careful study from 
every angle. Often a veneer matched one way 
will give a blatant and strident figure. Matched 
another way it will produce a rare and beautiful 
effect. The matching of the veneer, in modern 
woodwork, is fundamentally another means of 
design, since it establishes lines and forms as 
distinct as any moulding or carving and gives 
symmetry to the work. 

What has been said should serve to stress 
the great importance of the veneer phase in 
modern woodwork. It can be readily observed 
that in dealing with veneer \ in. in thickness, 
and, when veneers are sliced abroad, they are 
often cut no more than % to % in., there are 
apt to be many problems. One of these is the 
danger of the penetration of the glue to the 
surface of the veneer, resulting, in the case of 
delicately colored woods like avodire, white 
cherry and prima vera, in a spotty appearance 
which is very undesirable. In cases where dyed 
woods are being used, such as the so-called 
‘“‘sray-harewood,”’ there is the danger of a 
chemical reaction between the water of the 
glue and the dye in the wood, as well as subse- 
quent fading in the color of the veneer. Ex- 
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perimentation, however, has produced ways of 
solving these problems more or less satisfac- 
torily. There is also the obvious danger, in 
cleaning off the panels and sandpapering the 
wood to a smooth finish, that a trifle too much 
pressure applied by the cabinetmaker in any 
single spot will cause the veneer to be “sanded 
through,” and an ugly blotch of glue mars the 
panel. It is therefore not without amusement 
that most cabinetmakers listen to the claims of 
certain wood-products manufacturers who offer 
veneers cut % in. or % in. in thickness, and 
pretend that they will afford a durable job. 

While the method of matching veneers de- 
scribed above is that most frequently em- 
ployed and generally furnishes an interesting 
and dignified effect, nevertheless more com- 
plicated matching is often resorted to as a 
means of producing a greater variation in form 
and design. Thus we see veneer matched 
diagonally—herringbone pattern, or reversed 
in symmetrical rectangles and squares, or in 
combinations of several different forms. Each 
one of these designs presents grave construc- 
tional problems of which the architect—and 
too often even the woodworker—is not always 
aware. The woful result is seen later when 
checking develops in the face veneer,.or when 
warping or twisting of the wainscoting results. 

It should be borne in mind, in working with 
wood, that here is an organic material, cellular 
in its structure and in its fundamental nature 
not unlike the sponge. While all structural ma- 
terials, whether steel, marble or plaster are sub- 
ject to change with the atmosphere, none of 
these substances is marked by the same radical 
mutations as wood. There is a saying among 
cabinetmakers that wood never dies. Figura- 
tively speaking, it is always a thing alive, 
a spirit which struggles against being bound 
and imprisoned. Most of the problems of the 
cabinetmaker to-day result from his efforts to 
imprison the wood, to enlace it, to cast it into 
a permanent form like bronze, or marble. To 
this end he has devised plywood. To this end 
he passes his work through a long string of 
processes which would have made his prede- 
cessors gape, processes which require compli- 
cated machinery unknown to any age before 
ours. And despite all this, it must be confessed 
that he has been only partially successful. 

In fact, were it left to the cabinetmaker, he 
would probably never make the attempt, for 
it is one of the strongest traditions of the craft 
that there is no power which can hold wood 
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when it starts to “work.”’ Wainscoting, almost 
from our first acquaintance with it, in the 
fourteenth century in England, has been built 
of narrow framework with panels inserted loose, 
to permit of expansion and contraction in them. 
In its earliest forms these panels were made of 
the width of a single board. It was only in the 
seventeenth century, when architects began to 
take a hand in the designing of wainscoting, 


An office in the New Fersey Bell Telephone Building, 
Newark, N. fF. Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, architects 


that the large panel, composed of several 
boards glued together, was introduced. And 
we have reason to believe that it was accepted 
with great reluctance by the cabinetmaker of 
that day, who would never have dared brave 
the wood in such fashion. But these large 
panels were a success because they too were 
placed loose in frames and permitted to “work.” 
No architect to-day would think of designing 
a door without specifying that the panel is to 
be inserted loose in the frame. Yet the same 
architects frequently and unhesitatingly design 
wainscoting which is entirely flush or which 
may stretch for 30 or 40 ft. without a single 
projection of even the thickness of a hair. 
It is true that this wainscot is built of care- 
fully constructed plywood—but it is not true 
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that plywood does not “work.” ‘Unfortunately 
it does—a great deal less than solid wood, 
granted, but still it does. Now picture this 
plywood wainscoting delivered into a build- 
ing where there is still at least a considerable 
amount of moisture (and in what modern 
building is there not moisture when the wood- 
work is installed ?). The wainscoting must be 
delivered in sections, usually not larger than 


A detail of Whyte’s Restaurant, New York City, show- 

ing veneered surfaces in a checkerboard pattern con- 

trasting with a carved wood grille. Shreve, Lamb & 
Harmon, architects 


8 ft. to permit of entrance to the building, or 
into elevators or through doorways. Then 
these sections, already swelled by the moisture 
in the building, must be glued and bolted to- 
gether to form a wainscot 20 or 4o ft. long 
and that in turn is fastened to the wall. Then 
one month or three months later the steam 
heat is turned on in the building, steam heat 
in the excessive American fashion. Our wood- 
work begins to dry, and as it does it shrinks, 
and in shrinking something must give way. 
The logical point for this wainscoting to give 
is at the joints constructed in the building. 
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The woful result is a series of unsightly open 
joints. The author has known 5-ply panels 
7% in. thick to shrink % in. in every 6 ft. If 
some expedient is then employed to fill in 
these crevices, the penalty will be a series of 
swellings when the humid air of summer causes 
the woodwork to expand, 

An increasing number of architects are 
taking cognizance of this problem and many 
have devised methods of meeting the situation 
by making some slight modification in their 
design without disturbing its fundamental char- 
acter. On page 338 are illustrated some meth- 
ods which have been employed or may be em- 
ployed for this purpose. One often used and 
entirely satisfactory method, from the cabinet- 
makers standpoint, is to introduce, at regular 
intervals of not more than 6 or 7 ft. in width, 
some sort of projection or break. This may be 
very slight, not more than an eighth of an inch 
in thickness by an inch or two in width, yet it 
enables the cabinetmaker to construct his 


_ woodwork -#+ such a manner as to permit it to 


ce 


work” fully without exhibiting any unsightly 
crevices or ridges. Other expedients have been 
employed, such as the introduction of a V-cut, 
or various kinds of sinkages, or of metal strip- 
pings. Many of these methods have incidentally 
added an interesting feature in the design. 

Architects and craftsmen of all types are 
too prone to forget to-day that our greatest 
masterpieces were produced at a time when 
each craftsman was a designer, and each de- 
signer was a craftsman capable of taking up 
chisel or mallet or saw to execute the work he 
had just designed. 

The tempo of modern industry and mod- 
ern civilization has made it necessary in the 
field of architecture to subdivide the function 
of conceiving from that of accomplishing. This 
division of the hand from the brain can escape 
failure only by the closest co-ordination of the 
two parts. If this co-ordination is lacking, the 
result can only be that flatness and that dis- 
harmony and that technical blundering which 
marks many of our modern products in the 
field of the crafts. If American craftsmanship 
is to make the progress which it so badly re- 
quires, our architects must not shut themselves 
up like Montaigne in their ivory towers, and 
our craftsmen must be made to comprehend 
that they ought to be more than mere manu- 
facturers. 


Font, Lutheran Church of 

Our Redeemer, Chicago. 

An octagonal font of Bath 

stone. Designed by Her- 
vey Flint 
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aT eHE FONT.—The liturgical churches 
sa a 


have always used a baptismal font. 

ya In recent years many non-liturgical 
eas congregations have introduced it. 
Among Roman Catholics and Episcopalians, 
the font is properly placed somewhere near the 
west entrance to the church, symbolizing the 
fact that Holy Baptism is the entrance to the 
Kingdom. Lutherans believe that the entrance 
to the chancel is the proper place for the font, 


and it is generally placed near the chancel steps, 
and generally on the north side of the church. 


The famous Kenton pulpit, Kenton, Devonshire. 
Built in the fifteenth century, and restored through 
the efforts of the late Sabine Baring-Gould 
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Font, Chapel of the Inter- 
cession, New York City. 
A stone font with an elab- 
orately carved cover. Ber- 
tram G. Goodhue, architect 


Sometimes it is placed within a niche in the 
eastern wall of the north transept. 

The earliest fonts were of stone, and were 
often either square or octagonal. Often they 
were large enough for the immersion of infants. 
Modern fonts are generally octagonal in form, 
for the octagon is the symbol of regeneration, 
or the new birth in Holy Baptism. The font 
ought to stand either within the nave, or in a 
baptistery opening out of the nave. Generally 
it is elevated a step or two above the nave, and 
in parishes where the sponsors kneel this must 
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be taken into consideration by the architect. 
The font must have a cover. This may be a 
simple, tight-fitting lid, or it may be a cover in 
the form of a lofty spire, beautifully carved. 
Magnificent examples are to be found in the 
later mediaeval churches, many of which are 
pictured in the late Francis Bond’s “Fonts and 
Font Covers,” in Howard and Crossley’s “‘Eng- 
lish Church Woodwork,” and other such books. 

Whatever the form of the cover, it must be 
designed in such a way that it is not removed 
without some exertion, for well-meaning persons 
will fill it with cut flowers if there is no cover. 
The font must have a bowl at least 16 to 20 
in. in diameter, lined with beaten copper, pew- 
ter or hardened lead. If there be a drain, it 
must connect with mother earth, and in no case 
with the sanitary system. The best material 
for a font is stone. If stone is out of the ques- 
tion, good effects are possible in oak. 


> 


The Pulpit.—In liturgical churches the pul- 
pit is almost invariably octagonal in shape. It 
may be of stone, but most architects prefer 
oak, because of its effect of greater warmth. 

The pulpit is not part of the chancel furnish- 
ings. Its proper place is within the nave, for 
then it becomes a symbol of the clergyman aris- 
ing as a witness-bearer in the midst of his 
people. Among non-Catholics this is likewise 
symbolical of the universal priesthood of be- 
lievers. In ancient times the pulpit was gen- 
erally on the north side of the church, and at 
one of the nave columns. In later days it was 
placed on the south side of the nave, especially 
in Germany. Many architects favor the north- 
ward position, arguing that the Gospel ought 
to be preached from the north, or Gospel side 
of the nave. The south side is generally better 
lighted, and more cheerful in winter. Liturgi- 
cally, symbolically and traditionally there are 
good arguments on both sides of the question, 
and an abundance of sound precedent. As a 
general rule, parishes tracing their historic an- 
cestry to England prefer the northward _posi- 
tion, while those whose early history goes back 
to Germany and the Scandinavian countries 
favor the south side. There are countless ex- 
ceptions in both instances. No general rule can 
be laid down. Local custom and local condi- 
tions often decide the matter. In either case 
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the pulpit ought to stand well to the west of 
the chancel arch. 

In a small chapel an elevation of 18 in. 
above the floor of the nave will be sufficient. 
In an ordinary parish church the pulpit need 
not be elevated more than 36 in. from floor of 
nave to floor of pulpit. In a church of great 
size, 42 to 48 in. or more may be necessary. 
The average interior diameter of an octagonal 
pulpit will range from 30 to 36 in. If larger 
than that, it is apt to be out of scale with the 
church building. In no case ought the pulpit 
to be so large or so conspicuous as to compete . 
with the altar. Architecturally and symbolically 
the altar is the dominant, and all things must 
be subordinated to it. The rail of the pulpit 
ought to be from 38 to 4o in. in height above 
the floor of the pulpit. The steps must be broad 
and easy, with a platform at the top to prevent 
a clergyman from stepping backward and pos- 
sibly sharing the fate of Eli of old. It was once 
customary to provide every pulpit with a cruci- 
fix, to remind the preacher of his duty to pro- 
claim Christ crucified. There must be a small 
shelf within the pulpit for any additional books 
which the clergyman may need. The desk 
proper must be about 18 in. broad by 14 deep, 
and adjustable in height. A light suspended 
from the ceiling, or from a bracket, is better 
than the unsightly orchestra lamp so frequently 
seen some years ago. 


ae, 


The Lectern—The lectern is an essential 
article of furniture in the modern church. 
Originally intended for the singers, and placed 
in the midst of the choir stalls, it 1s now looked 
upon as the proper place from which to read 
the Epistle and Gospel. It is placed to one 
side of the nave, forward of the chancel arch. 
If it can be kept several feet to the westward 
of the chancel arch, it will be better from an 
acoustical standpoint. 

The lectern may be either of the ordinary 
desk sort, or it may be triangular-headed, with 
two desks. Often there are two Bibles, one 
opened to the Epistle and the other to the 
Gospel, or to the Old Testament lesson and 
the New. In this case the head of the lectern 
must be provided with a swivel, so that it may 
be turned. It is likewise well to have this head 
adjustable, by means of a heavy screw con- 
cealed within the vertical standard of the lec- 
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tern. The average height of the lectern will be 
about 44 in. from the floor to the lower part 
of the sloping desk, with provisions for raising 
or lowering it a few inches. 

Eagle lecterns were once popular, but if 
used at all they must be treated conventionally 
rather than realistically. Exeter Cathedral has 
a lectern rather of the realistic sort, and among 
the children of the town there is an amusing 
belief that it comes to life and flies thrice round 
the church on the eve of certain festivals. 

The Litany Desk.—This is a low, humble 
fald-stool, placed at the head of the central 
aisle. It ought to be carried in only on those 
days when needed. The priest says the Litany, 
coming down into the midst of his people. It 
symbolizes the command given by the old-time 
prophet, “Let the priests, and the ministers of 
the Lord, weep between the porch and the 
altar, and let them say, Spare Thy people, O 
aida | CClWonl 72 

The litany desk ought to be raised six inches 
above the floor of the nave by means of an at- 
tached kneeler without a cushion. A bit of 
carpet or cloth is sufficient, and denotes morti- 
fication of the flesh. The lower part may be 
22 by 24 in. in size, and the desk proper from 
10 to 12 in. wide by 22 to 24 ft. long, and raised 
about 22 to 23 in. above the kneeler. Like all 
other articles of furniture, it ought to be de- 
signed by the architect. Because of its use, it 
ought to be severely plain, yet beautiful in its 


proportions. 


The Sanctuary Lamp.—A single lamp hangs 
before the altar in Roman Catholic and in some 
Episcopal churches. Among Lutherans it was 
frequently used, down to a century ago. It 
ought to be simple and chaste in design, and 
only the purest olive oil should be used in it. 
The globe, in non-Catholic churches must be 
of transparent, uncolored glass. To use red or 
blue glass is a violation of the rubrics, but a 
violation frequently met with. In churches 
practising reservation, this lamp is essential. 
Where reservation is not the rule, it is some- 
times used to denote belief in the Real Presence 
of Our Lord’s Body and Blood, in, with and 
under the visible elements. There are many 
who believe that this lamp must not be used 
unless reservation be practised. 

The Paschal Candlestick—This is a large 
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candlestick that stands on the north or Gospel 
side of the altar. It bears a candle which burns 
from Easter until the Ascension, being extin- 
guished at the reading of the Gospel on As- 
cension Day. It symbolizes the forty days 
spent on earth by Our Lord between His Resur- 
rection and His Ascension. It may be beauti- 
fully carved of oak, and richly adorned with 
pure gold and subdued color, toned down with 
lacquers so that the candlestick may not be- 
come too prominent a feature. 

In parishes where an advanced ceremonial 
is the rule, there will be need for such things as 
censers, navicule, asperges, vessels for holy 
water, and standards for candles and banners 
carried in procession. If the parish is able to 
afford it, these things may be designed by the 
architect and made by skilled craftsmen. Even 
though the parish may be poor, the architect 
ought to. be consulted in their selection. 

The Hymn Boards.—All liturgical churches 
use one or more hymn boards. There ought to 
be not less than seven spaces for letters 4 in. 
high. The day of the Church Year, the num- 
bers of the hymns, the page upon which the 
Introit is found, and the Psalms for the day, 
are often placed in the hymn board, although 
in some parishes the Introit is not generally 
posted. If no wall space is to be found, it is an 
excellent plan to mount the hymn boards on 
vertical movable standards about 8 ft. or so 
high, with bases broad enough to insure sta- 
bility. The central panel of the hymn board 
ought to be removable. 

Minor Fittings.—The architect ought to be 
asked to design any alms boxes, pedestals for 
potted plants and palms, tract racks and notice 
boards that may be required. Alms boxes 
ought to be of very heavy oak, bound with 
hammered iron straps, and provided with a 
lock, especially if the church be left unlocked, 
as all churches ought to be. Since potted plants 
are not permitted on the altar, several tall 
pedestals of good design ought to be provided, 
and carried out when needed. Tract racks, so 
essential in these days of church publicity, 
ought to be of oak, and need not be of ornate 
design, but rather of a neat, utilitarian ap- 
pearance. The notice board ought to be of 
oak, with a pressed cork background. The 
upper part may be carved, and may bear the 
word “Notices” in carved and colored letter- 
ing. Upon this are placed all announcements 
that are not directly connected with the church 
and her services. 
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VirrE. From the pencil drawing by Vernon Howe Bailey 
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“Flight,” in bronze, was 
recently awarded the 
Cross of Merit and the 
Gold Medal at the Inter- 
national Exposition held 
under the auspices of the 
Italian Government at 
Bologna, Italy. Richard 
H1. Recchia, sculptor 


in Photo 


The Dearborn Street Substation, re- 

cently completed for the Commonwealth 

Edison Company, Chicago, Ill. Hola- 
bird &§ Root, architects 
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Building for Richard 
Hudnut, Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. The Firm 
of Ely Facques Kahn, 
architects; Elel Saart- 
nen, assoctate architect 
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Laboratory Building for the A. O. Smith Corpora- 
tion in Milwaukee, Wis. Holabird & Root, archt- 
tects 


Model for the corner of a 
modern building, sym- 
bolizing printing, for 
which Ottavio Mastro- 
vito, of Yonkers, N. Y., 
won the Paris Prize of 
the Beaux Arts Institute 
of Design 


graphs 


Preliminary perspective for the Garland 

Court Substation of the Commonwealth 

Edison Company, Chicago, Ill. Hola- 
bird &§ Root, architects 
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Field house to be erected in Mar- 


quette Park, Chicago, with which The proposed Civic Centre 

will be built an outdoor swimming- tor the site of the present 

pool and a wading-pool. Alfred 8. Criminal Courts and Fail 4 
Alschuler, Inc., architect Building, Dearborn ‘and 


Austin Streets, Chicago. 
Granger § Bollenbacher, 


architects 


Berwyn, Ill., has under construction a Medical Arts 
Building with an exterior of Bedford stone, black gran- 
ite, aluminum, and plate glass. Walter Conley & D. : 
W. Carlson, associated architects A progress photograph showing the west front of the 
Cathedral of St. Fohn the Divine, New York City. 


Cram &§ Ferguson, architects 
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Proposed apartment building, 


The City of Wauwatosa in Wis- East 56th St., New York City, ie, | 
consin 1s about to erect this Funtor of cantilever construction Hs 
High School of brick and stone. faced with brick and glass. 

Herbst &§ Kuenzli, architects Arthur Weiser, architect 
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SMALL STONE HOUSES OF THE COTSWOLD 
DISTRICT. By E. A. RuccGLes. 143 pages, 11 
by 15 inches. Illustrations from photographs and 
pencil drawings. Cleveland: 1931: J. H. Jansen. 
DIS. 

Here is a subject from which no architect—even 
those inculcated with modern utilitarianism—can 
turn away in disinterest. The stone houses of the 
Cotswold District form one of the priceless heritages 
of the past in domestic architecture, and the author 
has now brought together abundant photographic 
evidence of it which the publisher has well presented. 
Meade A. Spencer’s supplementary pencil drawings 
on a tinted paper constitute a welcome foil to the 
photographic illustrations. 


INVESTIGATION OF VARIOUS FACTORS AF-— 
FECTING THE HEATING OF ROOMS 
WITH? DIRECT STEAM RADIATORS. By 
ArtHur C,. WILLARD, Atonzo P. Kratz, Mav- 
rRIcE K. FaHNeEstTock, and SeicHi Konzo. 104 
pages, 6 by g inches. Illustrations from diagrams 
and photographs. Bulletin No. 223, Engineering 
Experiment Station. Pamphlet binding. Urbana, 
Ill.: 1931: University of Illinois. 55 cents. 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENG- 
LAND. By Water H. Goprrey. 346 pages, 
5% by 8 inches. Illustrations from photographs 
and drawings. Printed in Great Britain. New 
York: 1931: Harper & Brothers. $6. 

Combining two volumes in one: I, From Roman 
Times to the Reformation; I], From Tudor Times 
to the End of the Georgian Period. Mr. Godfrey’s 
purpose has been to interest the layman, and clarify 
for the student a subject which, aside from its tech- 
nical phase, is in fact a history of the English people 
over this period. The architect himself will find, in 
concentrated form, many facts which he would 
otherwise find only in a wide reading of English 
architectural history. 


BRICK ARE NGINEE RUNG ee Violss: (manda tem by 
Major L. B. Lenr. 92 and 126 pages, respec- 
tively, 434 by 7% inches. Illustrations from pho- 
tographs and diagrams. Cleveland: 1931: Com- 
mon Brick Manufacturers’ Association of Amer- 
ica. Wol. I, 75 cents in leather cover, 50 cents in 
paper cover. Vol. II, $1 in leather cover, 50 cents 
in paper cover. ; 


Two volumes have been issued in a series planned 
to cover in three volumes, of handbook size, the de- 
sign and construction of brick masonry. Volume I 
treats of the physical and chemical properties of 
brickwork and the significance of these properties in 
the performance of brick masonry. Volume II covers 
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the design and construction of brick masonry in 
buildings, including mortars, water-proofing, various 
strengths, design from a structural standpoint, the 
essentials of good workmanship and other useful 
data. 


STRAIN MEASUREMENT “ING T HP RES 
INFORCEMENT FOR THE DOME OF THE 
NATURAL HISTORY BUILDING. By W. 
C. Lyon, H. L. Wuirremore, A. H. Srane, 
and L. R. Sweetman. 12 pages, 534 by 934 
inches. Illustrations from photographs and 
diagrams. Research Paper No. 268. Reprint 
from Bureau of Standards Journal of Research, 
Vol. 6, February, 1921. Pamphlet binding. 
Washington: 1931: U. S. Department of Com- 


merce, Bureau of Standards. 15 cents. 


An investigation of, and reinforcement of, some 
supports in one of the group of buildings of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


HYDRAULIC SERVICE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF SMALL METALLIC PIPES© ByoG>M. 
Farr, M. C. Wuippie, and C. Y. Hsiao. 34 
pages, 614 by 9% inches. Illustrations from pho- 
tographs and diagrams. Reprinted from Journal 
of the New England Water Works Association, 
Vol. XLIV, No. 4. Pamphlet binding. New 
York: 1931: Copper & Brass Research Associa- 


tion. 


RECOMMENDED MINIMUM  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR FIRE RESISTANCE, IN 
BUILDINGS. Report of the Department of 
Commerce Building Code Committee. 58 pages, 
6 by g inches. Illustrations from diagrams. 
Pamphlet binding. Washington: 1931: U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Standards. 
10 cents. 


MODERN DUTCH” BUILDINGS Eb aeke 
YERBURY. 100 pages, 8% by 11 inches. Illus- 
trations from photographs by the author, and 
drawings. Printed in Great Britain. New York: 
1931: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $10. 


Mr. Yerbury’s pictorial surveys of contemporary 
architecture have become a staple product. Archi- 
tects have come to expect Mr. Yerbury to gather 
together the records of his observations in extensive 
travel so as to show the significant works. Mr. 
Yerbury’s photographic discrimination always strikes 
a happy mean between the photograph that is in- 
formative architecturally, and that which is impres- 
sive in composition. His present volume is supple- 
mented by plans, sections, perspectives, and other 
drawings which make more understandable the 


photographs. 
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House or Haywoop Nets, Houston, Texas 
FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 


Photographs by Merchant-Thayer & Co. 


The terrace front gives a definitive impression of the manner and texture of the brickwork and 
of the roof treatment. The brick is Lamy clinker, whttewashed, and the roof is of handmade 
shingle tile, in a range of burgundies, reds, and browns 
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House or Haywoop Ne ms, Houston, TExas 


FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 


Covering the entire fireplace end of the Great Hall ts a dry fresco of Robin Hood and his com- 
pany. The roof trusses are of oak, taken from an old barn, and all the woodwork 1s carved by 
hand, achieving an authentic quality 
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One end of the living-room, which offers Georgian conventionality in contrast to the earlier, more 
rugged manner of the Great Hall 


An unusually successful achievement in the breakfast-room, which is designed 
without intention of expressing any stylization from an historic period 
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Some Pitfalls in Supervision 
By WF. Bartels 
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the plumbing fixtures of a building fix its age 
—unless it has been renovated. Fifty years ago 
the vitreous china toilet was unknown. Now, 
built-in bathtubs are so universally used that 
they are merely designated “bathtubs,” it being 
taken for granted that they will be built-in. 
For the most part they are made of iron on 
which a form of enamel is baked. Not always 
is a perfect article turned out, and it is up to 
the supervisor to see that the tubs coming on 
his job are in first-class condition. And only 
high-class plumbers are above the practice 
of putting in fixtures here and there that are 
“seconds” or run of the factory when regulars 
or selected grades have been called for. After 
the tub is trundled to its position and unpacked, 
on concrete or tile floors, it is set on brick piers 
built by the bricklayer. See that these support 
the tub fully and firmly. Often the piers will 
be made to an approximate height slightly lower 
than that required; then in levelling the tub 
and getting it to the correct height wooden 
wedges will be used. This is permissible if a 
substantial part of the pier is then carried up 
to the tub and well grouted. This will take the 
weight of the tub off the wooden wedges. On 
shrinking or decaying, the latter let the tub 
settle and thus cause ugly and unsightly cracks 
where plaster or tile joins the tub. The tub 
of course must be set at the correct elevation 
or else the finished floor will not meet it at the 
right height. The more room (within reason) 
the mechanic has to work in between the tub 
and the floor, the better the chances for a good 
all-around job, particularly as regards the waste 
connection. 

After the waste is connected a pail of water 
thrown in the tub will show whether or not 
the waste is tight and if the tub drains properly. 
It is weli to have heavy paper pasted on the 
tub and a temporary wooden lid knocked to- 
gether. This will prevent workmen from throw- 
ing refuse in the tub and the paper will help 
prevent the surface from being marred. In 
some localities the best practice calls for wooden 
padlocked covers to protect the whole. 

When porcelain tubs are used it is a good 
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plan, if possible, to in- 
spect the tubs before 
they are delivered. In 
firing such a large article 
of clay as a tub more faults are likely to develop 
than in the enamelling of an iron casting. Hence 
pre-job inspection often saves the trouble of 
removing defective tubs. 

Sinks and laundry trays must be carefully 
installed. Where they are fastened to a board 
or blocking, these latter should not come above 
the top of the sink. Cracking of plaster and 
curling and warping of the wood support will 
result in giving the wall against which the fix- 
tures are set a very poor appearance. Setting 
the fixture at a standard height must be checked, 
rather than any height convenient to the me- 
chanic. Where the fixture has leg supports the 
height will of course be automatically deter- 
mined. However, the legs should be set so as 
to be useful rather than ornamental. Legs or 
supports should not be made tight against either 
the floor or fixture by wedges, but the fixture 
itself should be adjusted. The type of trap and 
gauge of drain pipe should correspond to that 
specified—but it should be examined to be sure 
it does. 

The fixtures themselves may be enamelled 
iron, porcelain or vitreous china. In case of the 
enamel chipping off the iron rust will soon cause 
ugly spots; in porcelain the surface of the sink 
or lavatory may peel or chip, likewise causing 
an unsightly surface. Because of these possi- 
bilities vitreous china is used when cost permits. 

Vitreous china is a material made chiefly 
from clay flint and feldspar. It is fired and 
glazed with the result that the finished product 
is such that “‘a fractured piece of material taken 
from any part of a vitreous china plumbing 
fixture, after being immersed in red aniline ink 
of good color strength for one hour, shall not 
show any discoloration through the glaze and 
shall not show absorption when broken, to a 
depth greater than 1 in. below the surface of 
fracture at any point.” (U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce Bull. No. §2.) 

It is not to be expected that an article as 
large as a plumbing fixture can be made of 
vitreous china without flaws. But of course 
too many faults, such as warpages, dull spots, 
unglazed checks and specks, etc., should not be 
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C, the Siphon 


Fet, with its top 
supply ; and D, 
the Reverse Trap 
with jet, an im- 


Wash-Down;B, des 


the Reverse Trap 


allowed. The manufacturers have grading rules 
for each article, and pieces not measuring up 
to these standards are called “culls” to differ- 
entiate them from the “regular selection.” 

The difference between “‘culls”’ and “‘regular 
selections” can easily be determined by two 
short red lines parallel to each other and placed 
on the back of the fixture by the manufacturers. 
These marks are made by cutting through the 
glaze and filling the cuts with red paint. A 
common way for plumbers to hide these telltale 
marks is to paste some sort of label over them. 

As water closets come with so many differ- 
ent names it behooves the superintendent to see 
that he is getting the kind and type called for. 
The following are the general types of water 
closets, but no effort is made to list names of 
individual fixtures: 

(4) The Wash-Down works as its name 
implies. It has its water area near the rear of 
the fixture and a siphon trap at the front of 
the fixture. Its chief drawback is its small 
water space, thus leaving a comparatively large 
area of the bowl open to fouling. 

(B) The Reverse Trap bowl has a siphon 
trap at the rear of the closet and water is sup- 
plied from the back. Its larger water area 
makes it superior to the ordinary wash-down 
type. 
(C) The Siphon Jet has a top supply inlet 
to rim, and jet. It is somewhat similar to the 
reverse trap type, but it 1s superior to any of 
the above in that it has a deeper water seal, 
a larger water area, a larger-sized trap way 
and smoother and more quiet action. Natu- 
rally, with all this, it is a larger fixture, weighs 
more, and costs more. 

(D) The Reverse Trap with Jet is the same 
as type B except that it has a jet added to help 
start the flow; and to a great extent has super- 
seded the reverse trap type. 

In installing the water closet the first ne- 
cessity 1s that of providing a level area for it 
to stand on. Next, the flange must be well 
“sweated on” to the lead bend. By this is 
meant the soldering of the brass flange to the 
lead pipe connecting to the soil line. It is ex- 
ceedingly short-sighted for any plumber to neg- 
lect to do this properly, since it requires his 
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return to the job to repair it gratis later on. 
In New York City the plumbing inspector 
must inspect the flanges before they are con- 
nected, and it is well for the superintendent 
on any job to do likewise. 

It is difficult to determine any interior de- 
fects in water-closet bowls and their connec- 
tions. To find these, as well as any in the other 
fixtures, a smoke or peppermint test is put on. 
This consists in connecting the smoke machine 
to the house trap and forcing the smoke through 
the soil lines until it emerges through the vent 
lines above the roof. Any break in a line will 
be revealed by the emission of the smoke or 
the odor of peppermint. 

Urinals are generally of the stall or wall- 
hung variety. The former should not be in- 
stalled close together, and care should be taken 
that the floor in the space between them has 
pitch away from the wall. The wall-hung type 
has the advantage of a constant water area. 
The valves on these fixtures, as well as on 
water-closet bowls, should be looked over to 
see that they are the kind specified. Manu- 
facturers have of necessity several different 
grades, and while the valve may be by the 
specified manufacturer, the grade may not cor- 
respond to that called for. 

In high-grade work, lavatories are generally 
of porcelain or vitreous china. Upon cracking 
or peeling, porcelain will present a porous body, 
while vitreous china will not allow a deep pene- 
tration. The pedestal type must be firmly set. 
As with sinks of the hung type, it is essential 
that the support be substantial and fixed so 
that it does not show. The lavatory should 
not overhang any other fixture, so as to inter- 
fere with its use. The branches and drain 
should come out of the wall if possible in back 
of the fixture and not have to be run horizon- 
tally before connecting with the fixture. Any- 
thing which mars the beauty of a bathroom is 
generally the result of poor workmanship and 
lack of forethought in layout. It will be well 
worth the superintendent’s time to visualize 
the finished appearance so that he may antici- 
pate the requirements or correct the plumber’s 
“roughing” in time to give a bathroom a well- 
arranged and finished appearance. 
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In almost every piece of work that an architect designs there is, when it is finished, some- 
thing that he would prefer to have otherwise. Once in a long while, however, he rings 
the bell so clearly that even his sophisticated eye finds it good. The architect tells him- 
self that it worked out as he had hoped, and he would not change it if that were possible. 
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Monday, September 14.—With all this 
talk of lower building costs, it is aston- 
ishing to find that in London, according 
te The Architects’ Fournal, the cost of 
building to-day is about 85 per cent 
above that in 1914, without any promise 
of its coming down. The Englishman 
blames this on shorter hours, insurance 
for social service, and other miscel- 
laneous causes. From this distance it 
looks as if our English brothers have got 
to develop a lot more efficiency, or pos- 
sibly a lot more inclination on the part 
of the workman to give a day’s work for 
his wage. 


Wednesday, September 16.—Went 
down to the New School for Social Re- 
search to hear Frank Lloyd Wright talk 
on architecture—mostly a diatribe 
against the eclectic. Wright said that he 
was going to ‘“‘read him out of the party,” 
but by the time the evening was over the 
eclectic had been deprived of mind, soul, 
and most of his body. I often wish, in 
hearing Wright speak, which he does so 
well, that he would deal less in destruc- 
tive criticism, and more fully in construc- 
tive suggestions. A remark I overheard 
as the audience filed out seemed rather 
pat: “My, but he is a good hater!” 


Thursday, September 17.—Lunched 
with David Coyle, Lorimer Rich, Rob- 
ert Wiseman, and Charles H. Conrad of 
Binghamton, discussing some of the in- 
finite possibilities in pre-fabrication of 
wall slabs for the construction of small 
houses. Obviously unless steel becomes 
much cheaper, the successful scheme will 
not consist of a steel sheet on the out- 
side. Whatever the material finally used 
for the outside surface, there is the diffi- 
culty of joints—not a mechanical difh- 
culty, but the esthetic one of avoiding 
the appearance of the old battened barn. 
If some way could be found to make 
wood fireproof it would have a tremen- 
dous advantage over anything else yet 
discovered in weather tightness, flexi- 
bility, ease of working, and ease of re- 
modelling. 


Saturday, September 19.—H. Roy 
Kelley, leaving for Washington to par- 
ticipate in President Hoover’s confer- 
ence on home building and home owner- 
ship, asked me whether I had any 
thoughts on the subject. I have. The 
average working man in America cannot 
afford more than a total investment of 
$5,000 in his home. If so, this means 
that the individual detached house is out 
of his reach. Carried on with the best 
intentions in the world, the own-your- 
own-home campaign has done a lot of 
harm in persuading people to attempt 
the ownership of houses that are beyond 
their means. Then, too, there is far too 
much of the speculative factor involved. 
The average man buys a home that a 
speculator has put up, and he 1s prac- 
tically sure to get less than his money’s 
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worth. This whole problem of housing 
people of average or below average in- 
comes resolves itself into a problem of 
group planning and group building. It 
is the only method that will give the 
prospective home owner a fair break. 
Group planning and building of this sort 
is probably best done by limited profit 
corporations using land that has not 
come under the real-estate speculator’s 
notice. Another point is that we have a 
good deal to learn about making small- 
house construction more durable and 
economical. Nevertheless, the chief op- 
portunities for saving lie rather in proper 
use of the land, cutting out unnecessary 
roads and driveways, grouping public- 
utility services, decreasing the cost of 
selling and the cost of financing. 


Tuesday, September 22.—I was talking 
with David Coyle to-day, who is de- 
scribing for The American City what 
seems to me to be a flawless scheme for 
helping to equalize the business cycle. 
In a nutshell it is this: Building is our 
greatest national activity. Building, 
however, is divided into two distinct 
parts: first, buildings that are put up 
with the expectation of profit for the in- 
dividual; and second, buildings that are 
put up for the profit of all of us. At 
present we have too many of the first 
kind—too big a factory. What we 
should be building now is buildings of 
the second class—“ perinanent improve- 
ments,’ which do not increase our .ca- 
pacity for making things, but which do 
raise the whole standard of living. This 
industrial plant of ours has grown too 
big for us at the moment—we make 
more than we can buy, and this has 
come about for the reason that our sur- 
plus capital finds its way too readily 
back into industry to make still more 
capital. If we could divert this capital 
in times of prosperity so that it might 
not continue to expand and poison our 
whole industrial life, we could use it in- 
stead for “permanent improvements.” 
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The only logical way of diverting this 
capital is by a heavy graduated income 
and inheritance tax—a tax with teeth in 
it. If we could all be set to work now 
building “permanent improvements,” 
normal business activities would return. 
The government or the state can bor- 
row this money on bonds as they would 
for a war, paying these borrowings by 
skimming off the excess capital produced 
when times are normal. What we need 
is not more of an industrial plant, but 
more of amarket. Building “perrhanent 
improvements,” among other things, as- 
sures that market. 


Wednesday, September 2}.—Ruther- 
ford Boyd is back from a six months’ trip 
abroad, most of which time was spent in 
Spain, Italy, and Southern France. He 
brings a lot of helpful advice for those 
who would take a car abroad. First of 
all, the car should be of small horse- 
power, since you are taxed on that. 
Second, the car, preferably, should be 
old, since the hubs of passing carts have 
a way of leaving the evidences of their 
passing on your fenders. 


Thursday, September 24.—Dropped 
into the office of Electus D. Litchfield to 
see his finished preliminary drawings of 
the Albany Post Office, Court House and 
Customs House, and found a most stim- 
ulating and effective departure from the 
traditional Roman type—no cornices, no 
columns, but a restrained and beauti- 
fully proportioned marble structure that 
seems to express our own age rather than 
that of another time and another people. 


Friday, September 25.—Went up to 
Larchmont to see some new work being 
done by Lee Perry, among which was a 
fireproof house of steel, stone, and cinder 
blocks. Was impressed by the fact that 
in numerous houses which he has built 
in that locality lately, an air-condition- 
ing system is used, fuelled with gas. 
With gas at sixty cents per thousand 
cubic feet, the cost of operation is in the 
neighborhood of three hundred dollars a 
year. 

On to Rye to see what Arthur H. 
Olmsted has been doing with a new 
method of monolithic concrete construc- 
tion in house building. Mr. Olmsted has 
been at the job of building poured con- 
crete houses since Thomas Edison urged 
the use of the house poured into steel 
moulds. Finding a lack of flexibility in 
most of these systems using elaborate 
moulds, Olmsted has finally developed a 
system which requires no apparatus 
brought to the job but a mixer, a few 
wheelbarrows and shovels. The details 
of the system will be found more fully 
explained in an early issue. 


Sunday, September 27.—An architec- 
tural milestone is being razed in Chicago 
—the Home Insurance Building, Major 
William Le Baron Jenny’s first essay in 
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steel construction, and frequently called 
the father of skeleton steel skyscrapers. 


Monday, September 28.—Attended 
Victor White’s luncheon in the Roof 
Garden of the new Waldorf-Astoria, 
where representatives from among the 
magazine editors, interior decorators and 
critics had assembled to see the room 
whichWhite had decorated. Incidentally, 
its claim to be called a roof garden is due 
to the fact that the roof above a great 
metal-ceiling grille can be rolled back to 
open the central portion to the sky. To 
the room’s merit as an individualistic 
interior, the photographs published in 
the November issue will testify. 


Tuesday, September 29.—Leonard 
Schultze gave a dinner to-night to about 
a hundred men—many of those who had 
participated in the creation of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, together with others whose 
interest was chiefly in witnessing the cul- 
mination of a magnificent achievement. 
Kenneth Murchison presided as toast- 
master, introducing Mr. Charles Hay- 
den, representing the group of bankers 
who financed the $42,000,000 invest- 
ment; Mr. Albert H. Harris of the New 
York Central Railroad, representing the 
owners of the land; Louis Horowitz, rep- 
resenting ZThompson-Starrett Corpora- 
tion, the builders, whose idea it was, par- 
enthetically, that the Waldorf-Astoria 
must not perish with the old building, 
but go on to greater glories; Leonard 
Schultze of Schultze & Weaver, the 
architects; William S. Coffin, President 
of W. & J. Sloane, speaking for the in- 
terior equipment and furnishings; and 
Lucius M. Boomer, the captain of the 
ship. The significant fact was brought 
out that on the very date of the October, 
1929, Wall Street debacle, the money 
was pledged to build the new Waldorf- 
Astoria. Depressions and panics come 
and go, but the traditions of this great 
hotel are too firmly rooted either to be 
pulled up or to be disturbed by events of 
the moment. New York has had, and 
will continue to have, its Waldorf- 
Astoria before the present depression 
was known, and long after it will have 
been forgotten. Leonard Schultze, upon 
whom the tributes of his associates fell 
all during the evening, insisted that the 
building is a monument to the American 
workman. Throughout the two years of 
building the sub-contractors vied with 
each other as to the excellence of their 
work and their products. The architects 
had four men constantly supervising the 
work, but Mr. Schultze said that short- 
comings were almost always discovered 
and remedied by the builders without 
the interference of the architects. 


Thursday, October 1.—Thomas J. Fos- 
ter has been contributing to The Iron 
Age in recent weeks a series of articles 
reviewing the use of steel in house build- 
ing. Having surveyed the whole field, 
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Mr. Foster points out that our methods 
of last year are practically those of 
Naugle in 1907. We have got to think of 
walls, partitions, floors, and roofs in the 
light of new conditions and new struc- 
tural relationships. Our minds appar- 
ently find great difficulty in getting 
away from traditional methods of wood 
or masonry—and neither will serve for 


steel. 
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Monday, October 5.—Arthur H. Olm- 
sted in town for lunch and to discuss 
the present state of building with regard 
particularly to residential work. The 
kaleidoscope of building methods is 
changing almost daily, but at the mo- 
ment the picture shows interesting possi- 
bilities in a combination of Mr. Olm- 
sted’s own method of pre-cast concrete 
structural units with one of the flat-tile- 
and-concrete floor systems, supple- 
mented by the use of structural steel, 
particularly in the light joists and a few 
H columns to lessen the floor spans. It 
appears at the moment that neither the 
all-steel nor all-concrete house affords 
the logical solution, but rather a com- 
bination of these. 

The Paris voyageurs had a family 
party at The League to-night at which 
the ladies were permitted to see a some- 
what expurgated edition of the moving 
pictures, tableaux, and Tony Sarg’s mar- 
ionette show, recording events of the 
great Paris pilgrimage of last spring. 


W ednesday, October 7,—History seems 
to have been in the making on Septem- 
ber 23 last, when the delegates of nine- 
teen leading national organizations, all 
related to building, met at The Octagon 
and put together the framework of a 
consolidation of interests. This is not 
merely the establishment of another 


. national organization, the creation of a 


lot of new committees and new secre- 
taries, but rather a correlation of exist- 
ing machinery so as to avoid the dupli- 
cation or the conflict of effort. It will be 
interesting to see what will come out of 
this, for the possibilities are enormous. 


Thursday, October 8.—Electus D. 
Litchfield convicts me, in a letter to- 
day, of a shameful error in the Diary of 
July 30, wherein I attributed Augustus 
Saint Gaudens’s Sherman to Daniel 
Chester French, who yesterday passed 
on to join the immortals. In a book 
called “The Jungle of the Mind,” Doctor 
Edgar James Swift shows how common 
itis to commit errors of this kind, writing 
down one name when one really knows 
another name should take its place. 
This is what happened in this particular 
lapse of mine. Litchfield, moreover, 
disagrees diametrically with my feeling 
that the combination of realism and 
metaphysical idealism combined in this 
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figure of a walking angel leading Sher- 
man on his charger cannot be made a 
success. He says: “Since Augustus 
Saint Gaudens and Stanford White 
placed this magnificent memorial in the 
Plaza, I have, metaphorically, gone 
down on my knees each time I have 
passed it, and thanked God that there 
were such men who could do such 
things. The élan and irresistible deter- 
mination which carried Sherman on his 
victorious way, as well as the rugged 
soldier and his dynamic mount, are 
surely miraculously embodied in_ the 
bronze of that magnificent group. Take 
off your goggles, old man, and look 
again.”’ Nevertheless, I am of the same 
opinion still. 


Saturday, October ro.— President 
Hoover has launched the scheme we 
discussed in Washington last spring, 
looking toward the provision of a free 
flow of credit to those wishing to finance 
or refinance their homes. The tentative 
programme calls for a mortgage bank 
with regional branches created by exist- 
ing private realty loan institutions, but 
supervised and chartered by the gov- 
ernment. Fifty per cent of the wealth of 
this country is in real estate, yet there 
is no provision in the American financial 
structure for liquefying money invested 
in real-estate securities, or for providing 
a flow of capital for real-estate invest- 
ments from one section of the country to 
another. The President’s scheme is in 
effect a central mortgage bank with 
regional discount branches, along the 
general line of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem; it has become an obvious necessity 
which, with some ingenuity and skill, 
can be worked out as to its details. 


Monday, October 72.—In these days 
when hundreds of new materials are 
constantly being brought forward for 
use in buildings, it is interesting to 
learn that down in Georgia at least one 
builder is using cotton duck as an out- 
side covering over the sheathing for his 
gables and dormers. A felt paper is put 
on over the sheathing, the cotton duck 
hung in vertical strips over this, butt- 
jointed, painted three coats, and covered 
with wood battens. The work has been 
tight and so durable that the first house 
has been repainted only once since its 
erection seven years ago. 


Wednesday, October 14.—Forty or 
fifty men from the New York Chapter, 
A. 1. A., together with several architects 
from northern New Jersey, West- 
chester County, and Brooklyn, gathered 
at dinner to-night at The League, and 
afterward listened to G. Meissner, the 
district manager, Home Construction 
Division, of Sears, Roebuck & Company. 
Mr. Meissner faced a somewhat antag- 
onistic audience, some members of 
which felt that the company’s home- 

(Continued on page 372) 
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building efforts were taking bread out of 
the architect’s mouth. By the time Mr. 
Meissner had explained the system, an- 
swering scores of rapid-fire questions 
from almost all present, most of us were 
convinced that his company has devel- 
oped a helpful and ingenious scheme for 
acting as general contractor and financ- 
ing agent in the building of homes. The 
stock-plan end of the business is at the 
moment an insignificant part of the 
work, due largely to the glut of specu- 
lators’ houses on the market. On the 
other hand, the business of alterations, 
additions, and modernization, as they 
call it, is flourishing. The company will 
act as general contractor to build houses 
costing up to forty or fifty thousand 
dollars, working under the direction of 
the architect, and furnishing what he 
specifies, whether it is the company’s 
own stock or not. Moreover, the com- 
pany finances these houses with a first- 
mortgage loan up to 75 per cent of the 
cost of the land and house, which mort- 
gage is amortized over a period of fif- 
teen years. At the end of a most inter- 
esting evening session, a committee was 
appointed representing the New York 
Chapter, the Brooklyn Chapter, and 
the architects of northern New Jersey, 
to confer with Mr. Meissner as to 
possible means by which the architects 
and the company may work more ad- 
vantageously together. It was sug- 
gested that the company might even 
enter upon a policy of advertising: “If 
you don’t find the house you want in our 
book of stock plans, consult your archi- 
tect and allow us to build it for you.” 


A 


Thursday, October 75.—¥ourteen or 
fifteen architects met with our commit- 
tee of the New York Chapter on Educa- 
tion at dinner to-night to formulate a 
plan by which we could pass on to the 
high-school students of New York some 
slight grasp of art appreciation with re- 
gard to architecture. When one recalls 
the fact that in the regular courses of 
school and college, the student never 
hears the word “art” from first to last, 
the extent of the possibilities involved 
is tremendous. Forest Grant, director 
of art in the New York high schools, 
told us many interesting things about 
how much easier it has been to incul- 
cate some ideas of art appreciation than 
to attempt to hammer in the technic 
itself. The student who is forced to 
make a pencil drawing hates it, while 
the student who has his eyes opened to 
what art is in the social structure, ab- 
sorbs this readily and asks for more. 


Saturday, October 77.—I hear that 
the new George Washington Memorial 
Bridge over the Hudson River is to re- 
main unclothed with stone. Cass Gil- 
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bert was to have sheathed the great end 
towers with masonry, and they were 
designed for this purpose. The steel 
skeleton itself has made such an 1m- 
pression upon the public that protests 
flooded in against covering up the struc- 
ture’s bones. The Port of New York 
Authority first denied the appeals to 
leave off the stone, but has now yielded, 
possibly by reason of considerations of 
economy. As E. N. Jenckes of the 
Springfield Repuédlican points out, this 
is likely to be hailed as a victory for 
functionalism in design, or perhaps as a 
triumph of the engineer over the archi- 
tect. As a matter of fact, neither infer- 
ence would be justified. The steel towers 
have taken the form they possess partly 
by reason of the fact that they were to 
be covered with masonry. The purely 
functional steel form might conceivably 
have looked very different. Of course, 
it by no means follows that structural 
steel, in order to be beautiful, must be 
conceived as a skeleton of masonry. The 
fact is, however, in this case the archi- 
tects and engineers worked very closely 
together with the purpose of achieving 
a great engineering project that would 
at the same time be beautiful. That it 
remains beautiful unclothed is a rather 
happy accident. 


Monday, October 19.—1 see that A. 
W. Faber and Johann Faber of Ger- 
many, and L. C. Hardtmuth of Czecho- 
slovakia are joining their pencil-making 
forces under a Swiss holding company. 
Their total production capacity is es- 
timated at four million gross of pencils 
annually, practically none of which at 
the moment are being used by architects. 


Tuesday, October 20.—The double- 
deck elevator, of which we were talking 
some time ago, is making its début in 
New York this winter in the sixty- 
seven-story home of the Henry L. 
Doherty and City Service Companies. 
This building saved about four hundred 
square feet of floor space per floor on 
sixty floors, by using eight double-deck 
elevators instead of fourteen single cars. 
The floor heights, of course, have to be 
uniform, with the two decks of the 
elevator the same distance apart. Each 
deck has its own operator, and the car 
does not start until both doors are 
closed, and both control handles are 
moved to “Start.” During off-peak 
hours of traffic, the top compartments 
are used to serve all floors, the lower 
compartments remaining closed. 


Thursday, October 22.—Ralph Walker, 
just back from Europe, shared with 
forty or fifty of us at The League his 
observations concerning theatre design. 
His firm is working on a new Opera 
House for Philadelphia, and his recent 
trip abroad was for the purpose of find- 
ing out what Europe can teach us in 
theatre design. On the way home I 
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mused upon the different manner in 
which such a subject would have been 
discussed when Carrére & Hastings were 
designing the New Theatre, later called 
the Century, in New York City. There 
would certainly have been talk of the 
“grand plan,” the importance of a dig- 
nified facade, and possibly even some 
consideration of sculptural details. 
Ralph Walker, however, and his many 
questioners, talked of seat spacing; sight 
lines and how they are distorted by too 
much elevation in the usual high gal- 
leries; what the actor and singer has to 
aim at in his audience; cycloramas, 
stage wagons, and elevators; the ques- 
tion of whether in a few years we will not 
be achieving with lighting what the 
stage carpenter now assembles labori- 
ously on a wagon; size of off-stage space, 
horizontal and vertical; the possibility 
of putting a small theatre and a large 
theatre stage to stage, with a movable 
separation wall; traffic lines for motors 
and their relation to the rest of the city. 
In other words, the design of a theatre 
to-day consists in achieving comfort and 
functionalism, if you will, first of all. 
Mechanically the creation must be 
workable, the audience must be able to 
approach it and see and hear comfort- 
ably. All of these having been achieved, 
the appearance of the work is brought 
into the study. Beauty will not take 
care of itself, but it will be logically 
achieved according to the designers’ abil- 
ities and gifts after the real bones of the 
structure have been put together. 


—) 


Saturday, October 24.—Spent an hour 
with Romer Shawhan, who has devel- 
oped a new sort of service to the archi- 
tectural profession. Shawhan used to be 
head of the George B. Post office in 
Cleveland, and later was head of Simon 
& Simon’s office in Philadelphia. Being 
an architect himself, he knows some of 
the architect’s troubles with regard to 
marble, and has set up an office as a 
consultant on marbles. He has at his 
fingertips all of the information about 
all of the marbles, apparently; how 
much there is in this country in the 
block, whether the quarries are working, 
whether this particular marble is good 
for exterior or floor use, what the Bu- 
reau of Standards’ abrasive tests show, 
where the marble has been used, alone 
or in combination with others—in fact, 
he can supply information, and com- 
bine samples, so as to solve an archi- 
tect’s marble problems in a few minutes. 
Incidentally, of course, the architect 
avoids the uncomfortable feeling of 
having bought a combination of marbles 
from over-enthusiastic marble salesmen 
only to find that there is not enough of 
them in this country, nor enough perhaps 
even in the quarries, to supply the need. 


CONTACTS 


DEVOTED TO A BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE BUSINESS SIDE 
OF ARCHITECTURE AND ITS RELATION TO THE INDUSTRIES 


MA82LE, to a great many archi- 
tects, is just another “pain in 
the neck”’! 

Considering the permanent dec- 
orative value, utility, and the econ- 
omy of marble, this attitude (which 
has been spreading for some time) 
is most unfortunate. After all, the 
architect is, and always has been, 
marble’s best friend. 

But what happens when an archi- 
tect has an important problem, or 
any kind of a problem, in marble 
decoration ? 

The chances are that he has in his 
mind a very good idea of what he 
wants. Whether he has or not, he 
quite correctly stops before carry- 
ing his sketches too far to see what 
marbles he has on file. These he 
finds coated with dust, no doubt, of 
various sizes, many broken, and 
intuitively feels that most of them 
are probably obsolete. 

Now he calls for the catalogues of 
color plates! Yes, they are helpful 
for general characteristics, color, and 
to refresh one’s memory about a few 
marbles, mostly foreign, but they 
are only color plates after all, and 
are so often misleading. Hence, the 
catalogues are not the answer. __ 

Then he recalls about four marble 
importing concerns whose represen- 
tatives have been calling upon him 
regularly. He sends for each and, 
in turn, explains what he has in 
mind. All four, with the eyes of 
good salesmen on “stock on hand 
which must be moved,” decide on 
about three marbles each. But they 
want to be sure to “please” the 
architect, so add about seven more. 
The result is that about forty mar- 
ble samples arrive at the architect’s 
office. 

In many cases, the architect gives 
the selection a glance and says: 
“Sorry, but they aren’t what I had 
in mind at all!” It is then a case of 
“try again.” 

Time is also lost because marble 
men fail to recognize the fact that 
the architect has very decided no- 
tions about color and the combina- 
tions of color. If he hates green he 
won’t use it, just as, if a vegetarian, 
he will spurn a juicy steak. It is a 
waste of time and an annoyance to 


How Is the 
Architect 


to Know 
Marbles? 


By Romer Shawhan 


insist upon telling him how beauti- 
ful a marble is, if he doesn’t like it 
and it doesn’t suit his purpose. 

Also, few marble men or their rep- 
resentatives have any particular 
sense of “scale.” It is simply a 
matter of training. With the best 
intentions in the world they will of- 
ten suggest a beautiful marble with 
large veinings, which might be very 
appropriate for a large hall or ele- 
vator lobby, yet when used for some 
smaller dependency would be simply 
inappropriate or out of scale. 

But now he realizes it is a case of 
“hunt,” so he finally accepts the 
invitation of one of the salesmen to 
visit his company’s salesroom. Even 
there his taste isn’t satisfied and he 
finds no real facilities for prop- 
erly trying out various color com- 
binations if he desires to do so. 

Then he remembers another dis- 
play room. There might be some- 
thing there. If not, he knows of 
several marble importers who have 
yards in the Bronx, Long Island 
City, and Astoria. What a fine 
prospect for a busy man! 

Many architects do not realize the 
fact that a majority, in fact, almost 
75 per cent, of all marbles coming 
from abroad are procurable by and 
from practically all of the import- 
ers, but each importer, nevertheless, 
maintains a separate staff to sell the 
identical marbles of this class, only 
under different names. 

Marbles in the above category 
are “open” or “competitive” mar- 
bles. Nor is there anything but a 
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narrow margin of profit in them, for 
their sale to the marble manufac- 
turer depends upon the prices the 
importer quotes, what stock he has 
on hand, and how badly he might 
like to unload it. Also it depends 
upon whether the marble manufac- 
turer likes to do business with him. 
If the marble manufacturer prefers 
to pay a few cents more per cubic 
foot and buy it from some other im- 
porter, that is up to him. It is just 
so much less profit on his contract 
price, that is all. Ordinarily, the 
architect is not much concerned 
with the source of the marble blocks, 
just so the material is what is speci- 
fied and reasonably agrees with the 
approved samples. 

“Exclusive” marbles, however, 
are those controlled by some one im- 
porter or wholesaler. Instead of a 
quarry selling its material to any 
one, arrangements are made for the 
“exclusive” selling rights, which 
usually means that the firm han- 
dling it must guarantee the quarry 
a certain minimum cubage annual- 
ly. Sometimes such arrangements 
are kept up over an extended period, 
but if the marble hasn’t a very 
ready sale and the stock accumu- 
lates, the agreement soon terminates. 

What riles the architect particu- 
larly is the number of names given 
to the same marble. Lumachelle de 
Lourdes, for instance, is called “‘Lu- 
machelle” by one importer, Saint 
Jeanne by another, and Apennine 
Fossile by still another. If you want 
to call it Breche de Lourdes, that is 
all right too! They all mean the 
same marble, from the same quarries 
in the Hautes-Pyrenees, France. 

Noir Coquille d’Iseste is called 
Curly Black, Noir Coquille, Sainte 
Anne Noir, Noir Fossile, and so on, 
each importer suiting his own fancy 
or making up a new name when he 
decides to import some of the stock. 
That many names are made up over 
night is no exaggeration. 

It is all very silly and adds to the 
architect's difficulties. 

One reason the importer does it is 
to try to be first in line on price with 
the marble manufacturer while the 
job is being estimated. When one 
of these new names is sprung on the 
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manufacturer he doesn’t know, any 
more than the other importers do, 
what the specified marble really is or 
where it comes from, until manufac- 
turers and importers alike begin to 
bother the architect, by telephone or 
visit, to inquire what the material 
looks like and whose label is on the 
back of the sample. 

There are times, however, when 
a camouflage name affords the 1m- 
porter a little protection, at least 
for awhile, but the truth cannot be 
hidden for long. It happens in cases 
where the importer (perhaps on one 
of his trips to Europe) runs across a 
new marble. He agrees to handle 
the material in the United States 
but does not agree to retain the ex- 
clusive selling rights by buying a 
stipulated annual cubage. The 
marble is really on the status of a 
competitive marble, although being 
imported at the moment by only one 
firm. 

But if the marble has merit and 
finds favor for some large project, 
the source of the material and the 
producer must come to light. The 
architect wants to know; so does 
the general contractor, and so do 
the marble manufacturers who bid 
on the work, for their estimates 
quite naturally reflect the manufac- 
turing difficulties of the materials 
they use. If these difficulties are not 
known, their allowance for con- 
tingencies would quite naturally be 
augmented as a matter of protec- 
tion. 

The “Truth about Marble’ is 
what the architect is interested in, 
but it is a fact that he does not al- 
ways get it. 

Of course, this condition can 
change and the service could be im- 
proved if the general growl from 
architects’ offices becomes a con- 
certed roar, and it seems to be be- 
coming that. 

What the architects want and 
need badly is a “Unified Marble 
Service.” Every important city 
should have one, and each display 
room should be in charge of a quali- 
fied architect and colorist combined, 
and one who knows the peculiarities 
of the material. 

What the world has to offer the 
architect in usable and purposeful 
marble should be on display in that 
one place, the cardinal points of the 
Unified Marble Service being: 

1. To help the architect find what 
he is looking for in marble, and, 

2. To tell him the ¢ruth about it. 
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Give him every facility to make 
a choice, whether he likes Tennessee, 
Georgia, Vermont, Alabama, or 
foreign marbles. It is obvious that 
over a period of time the volume of 
marble would average out very well, 


and each company or interest sup- 


porting the Unified Marble Service 
would receive its proper proportion 
of the marble selected and used. 

Suppose we say that four hun- 
dred marbles could be quickly listed 
as active procurable marbles on the 
market. Does the architect realize 
he has such an infinite range of 
color in such a durable material ? 
It is almost certain that he doesn’t, 
and how he would appreciate an op- 
portunity to look over such a range! 

With the Unified Marble Service 
supported by a majority of the 
marble manufacturers, the architect 
would surely find what he wants 
quickly. At least he would know 
that he was looking at what the 
world had to offer in marble at the 
time of his visit. If a sample of a 
marble were not on file, it would 
mean that it was no longer avail- 
able, or was not worth using. 

In addition, architects are sur- 
feited with “salesmanship.” They 
hate it. They much prefer to dis- 
cover what they are looking for by 
going to a place where they would 
be sure to find the answer to their 
problem. 

Once he finds what he wants, an 
architect then wants to know all 
about that material: 

1. The name of the marble. 

2. Is it sound? 

3. Is it adaptable for exterior, in- 
terior, floors, wainscot, monolithic 
columns, toilet partitions, etc. ? 

4. What is the cost in relation to 
other marbles ? 

5. What are the manufacturing 
difficulties? Does it need waxing, 
sticking, and liners ? 

6udsit an. open’ or an “exclu- 
sive” marble? 

7. Is there stock in the vicinity? 
How much? 

8. If no stock is in the vicinity, 
how long will it take to get it either 
from this country or from abroad ? 

g. If the job is a large one, is the 
monthly quarry production suffi- 
cient to meet the progress schedule 
of the building? 

10. Is the quarry shut down in 
winter? 

11. What are the size restrictions 
for panels when the marble is sawed 
with or across the bed? 
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12, What happens if the quarry 
goes bankrupt after an important 
skyscraper gets under way? etc., 
etc. 
All this information should be 
available from a Unified Marble 
Service, and should be wholly re- 
liable. An architect could telephone 
in, write in, or come in for such in- 
formation, and should be able to 
obtain it forthwith, together with 
samples (which could be delivered 
that day or the next). In most 
cases, knowing they could talk to a 
man trained like themselves, they 
would call in person rather than 
otherwise. An architect will ar- 
range to leave his office almost any 
time if he knows he can save his 
time and the time of his men; he 
does it frequently in paying a visit 
to his modeller, whose material is 
also heavy. 

The Unified Marble Service would 
also be a “Central Bureau for Reg- 
istered Marble Names,” in the best 
interests of the architectural pro- 
fession and the industry as well, 
cutting out the bunk of five, six, 
and seven trade names to a marble. 
The practice is an insult to the 
architect’s and marble manufac- 
turer’s intelligence. 

The fact remains that radical 
changes in the entire marble indus- 
try are long past due. From the 
standpoint of many, an intelligent 
educational campaign to create good 
will and popularize the use of mar- 
ble is essential. It is also essential 
that some cure be applied to elim- 
inate the evils which often crop out 
when contracts are awarded to mar- 
ble manufacturers. The marble 
men certainly have just cause for 
complaint when it comes to the 
methods employed and the treat- 
ment they receive from some of the 
“clever buyers” with whom it is 
necessary for them to negotiate. 

All that is necessary to correct 

most of the evils mentioned above, 
and a great many which have not 
been mentioned, is for a few of the 
larger marble manufacturers to get 
together and put their faith in the 
individual they pick to develop the 
Unified Marble Service. Such a 
move would be a protection to 
themselves and at the same time 
would give to the architect a service 
he has a right to expect. 
_ Other firms would soon fall into 
line with the leaders, and the ex- 
pense, shared by many, would be 
economy itself. 
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THE SIXTY-SECOND IN A SERIES OF COLLECTIONS 
OF PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATING VARIOUS MINOR 
ARCHITECTURAL: DETAILS 


Forthcoming Portfolios will be devoted to the following subjects : Con- 
cealed Radiators (fanuary), Interior Clocks (February), Outside 
Stairways (March), Leaded Glass Medallions (April), Exterior 
Doors (May), and Metal Fences (fune). Photographs showing in- 
teresting examples under any of these headings will be welcomed by 
the Editor, though 1t should be noted that these respective 1ssues are 


as 


1926-27 

DORMER WINDOWS 
SHUTTERS AND BLINDS 
ENGLISH PANELLING 
GEORGIAN STAIRWAYS 
STONE MASONRY TEXTURES 
ENGLISH CHIMNEYS 
FANLIGHTS AND OVERDOORS 
TEXTURES OF BRICKWORK 
IRON RAILINGS 

DOOR HARDWARE 
PALLADIAN MOTIVES 
GABLE ENDS 

COLONIAL TOP-RAILINGS 


CIRCULAR AND OVAL WINDOWS 


made up about six weeks in advance of publication dates. 


1928 

BUILT-IN BOOKCASES 
CHIMNEY TOPS 
DOOR HOODS 

BAY WINDOWS 
CUPOLAS 

GARDEN GATES 
STAIR ENDS 
BALCONIES 
GARDEN WALLS 
ARCADES 

PLASTER CEILINGS 
CORNICES OF WOOD 


1929 

DOORWAY LIGHTING 
ENGLISH FIREPLACES 
GATE-POST TOPS 
GARDEN STEPS 

RAIN LEADER HEADS 
GARDEN POOLS 
QUOINS 

INTERIOR PAVING 
BELT COURSES 
KEYSTONES 

AIDS TO FENESTRATION 
BALUSTRADES 
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# Subjects of Previous Portfolios 


1930 

SPANDRELS 

CHANCEL FURNITURE 
BUSINESS BUILDING ENTRANCES 
GARDEN SHELTERS 
ELEVATOR DOORS 
ENTRANCE PORCHES 
PATIOS 

TREILLAGE 
FLAGPOLE HOLDERS 
CASEMENT WINDOWS 
FENCES OF WOOD 
GOTHIC DOORWAYS 


5 es ee 


1931 

BANKING-ROOM CHECK DESKS 
SECOND-STORY PORCHES 
TOWER CLOCKS 

ALTARS 

GARAGE DOORS 
MAIL-CHUTE BOXES 
WEATHER-V ANES 

BANK ENTRANCES 
URNS 

WINDOW GRILLES 
CHINA CUPBOARDS 
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Stone Stone 
Cathedral of ‘SS Price & Walton 
Seville 

Stone 

Henry C. Pelton and 

Allen & Collens 

Stone 

Stone Mayers, Murray 


Walker 8 Weeks ) | | ; se ;s | & Phillip 
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Stone Cast stone 
Price & Walton Maginnis & Walsh 


Stone 
Aymar Embury, II 


Stone Stone 
Henry C. Pelton and Ys a te ee pai Mayers, Murray 
Allen &§ Collens &F Phillip 
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Dr 


Cast stone 
Arthur Loomis 
Harmon 


By courtesy of 
The Architects’ Journal 


Brick 
Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott 


Leaded copper 
Ripley & 
Le Boutillier 


Stone 
Philip Hooker 
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Stone and brick 


Thompson, Holmes 
&F Converse 
Terra-cotta and } 
brick 
Halpin & Fewell 
Stone 
F. B. Snook Stone 
Carrére & Hastings 


€P Sons 
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Stucco on metal lath. Aymar Embury, II 


Stone and terra-cotta. Bertram G. Goodhue 


oe) | 


Brick and Marble. Davis, Dunlap &§ Barney 


Terra-cotta. Graham, Anderson, Probst &S White 
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Brick and marble. Davis, Dunlap & Barney Stucco. Leigh French, Fr. 
H. D. Eberlein in association 


Stone. Bertram G. Goodhue; Carleton M. Winslow, 
Brick and terra-cotta. Warren &8 Wetmore associate; Lee Lawrie 
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Stone 
Edwin T. Hall and 
E. Stanley Hall 


Brick and 
terra-cotta 
Edward S. Hewitt 


Brick and 
Stone terra-cotta 
Goodwillie 8 Edwards &8 


Bessell 7 Sc | | Sayward 
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ick and stone 


Bi 
Thompson, Holmes 


Converse 
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Mayer 8 Mathieu 


Brick and 
terra-cotta 


Stone 


York & Sawyer 


Gray 8 Lawrence 
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Fohn and Donald B. Parkinson 


cotta. 


Terra 


Stuckert {8 Company 


cotta. 


Va- 


ome ter 


Polychr 


Terra-cotta. Lang & Witchell 


Lancelot Sukert 


Stone. 
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Walter C. Martin 


Stone and terra-cotta. 


Mark Lemmon 


-cotla 


Terra 


Severance 


aig 


Jel, (Ci 


Terra-cotta. 


William E. Lehman 


Stone. 


y 


\ 


— 
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Terra-cotta White marble with 
McKim, Meads J cresting of whtte- 
WV hite and-gold terra-cotta 
Cass Gilbert 
-— Stone 

wy Llenry & Richmond 

Brick and Brick and 
cast stone terra-cotta 


Guilbert & Betelle | E oe as ugarman & Berger 
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Polychrome Terra-cotta 


terra-cotta M. B. Adler 
Edward L. Tilton 


and Alfred Morton 
Githens 


Polychrome 
terra-cotta 

Mc Kim, Mead 
& White 


Brick and Stone 
terra-cotta Laurence H. 


Harry B. Wheelock , eer | Par rins ear Fowler 
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terra-cotta 


Hacker &§ Hacker 


Hacker &8 Hacker 
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terra-cotta 


Brick and marble 
WO. Bartlett 


Egerton Swartwout 


Stone 
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Brick and 
terra-cotta 
Andrew F. Thomas 


Stone 
Carrere &S Hastings 


Stone mE , Stone 
York & Sawyer Roger H. Bullard 
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Brick and terra-cotta. Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Terra-cotta. Bernard H. Prack 


Terra-cotta. Lang Witchell; I. R. Timlin, assoctate Aluminum and black terra-cotta. Sugarman &8 Berger 


